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SIZES AND PRICES: REFERENCES. : 

-i <i MiLver Bis_e AND PusiisHinG Houss (Limited), Philadelphia. 
SS-inch,........ $600 | 48-inch,....... $1050 S. A. Rupoten’s Sons’ Paper Mills, Manayunk, Philadelphia. 
36 eee eee 650 52 “ .....-. 1250 I. L. Cracin & Co., Philadelphia. 

a euler pre. ae 800 eS, Saree 1450 Warret & Geist, ‘‘ New Era,”’ Lancaster, Pa, 
Sale oes aa 900 eee tee 1750 C. C. Douctass, Philadelphia. 


Grisson Brotuers, Washington, D.C. 


These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable 
the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 
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PREPARATION AND POPULARITY OF BOOKS 

In the keen competition of our busy age publishers do not 
always wait for the inspiration of authors of genius to supply 
them with materials for printed volumes. A large number, 
probably a majority, of books of reference and smaller ency- 
clopzedias are the results of publishers’ ideas put into shape by 
experienced writers for the press—not brilliant men of genius 
but practical individuals—who knew where to find just what 
was required and how to put it in shape for the printers. 

In New York recently a publisher made known in literary 
circles his want for the services of an author to prepare for him 
a volume of six or seven hundred pages. It was to be a mix- 
ture of everything, nothing original, but a compilation from 
almost every walk of literature—scraps of sentimental poetry, 
an outline of ordinary legal proceedings, rules of etiquette, 
brief biographies of famous personages from statesmen to ballet 
dancers. Frankly the publisher confessed that he got his idea 
from his traveling agents, whom he had instructed to send him 
a list of the things which would most aid the sale of a book. 
From the replies he learned that what the reading, book-buy- 
ing public most required in a volume was poetry, a digest of 
laws, cooking recipes, all about famous people, something con- 
cerning medicine, and so on through a long list of incongruous 
subjects. He resolved to act on the advice of all his informants 
by putting in one book the suggestions of thousands of people 
He was willing to pay three hundred dollars for the manuscript 
of so varied a volume; at the same time he offered one thou- 
sand dollars for a title to suit him—a title which would, in a 
single word or phrase, express the important fact that the book 
contained everything that a family ever looked for in reading 
matter—a difficult task that to accomplish, but a good purse 
was to be the reward for its successful performance. 

Books made in just this way are more highly prized in many 
sections of the country than more original productions. If 
they strike the popular fancy they not only sell largely at first 
but pass through many editions. The rapid sale of any book 
on its first appearance is by no means a criterion of its perma- 
nent popularity; indeed, the most popular works for the time 
being are frequently the shortest lived. Twenty-five years ago 





Fanny Fern was one of the most widely read writers in this 


country. A collection of her short sketches, issued under the 
title of ‘* Fern Leaves,”’ sold to the extent of 100,000 copies; 
and ‘* Ruth Hall,’’ a novel from her pen, sold to the number 
of 55,000 copies. These once so widely read books have long 
been out of print, and the name of their author is unknown to 
the new generation of readers. Thirty years ago the books of 
Fanny Forester had a proportionately large sale; but they, too, 
are out of print, and the writer well nigh forgotten. Some 
thirty years ago the public went wild over a novel called 
‘« The Lamplighter; ’’ 100,000 copies of it were sold, and the 
authoress, a Miss Cummings, was regarded as a new genius. 
Her favor ended with her first book. Within the year we have 
seen a book (‘* Called Back ’’) come into sudden popularity—a 
novel from the pen of an English auctioneer, Mr. Fargus, who 
is for the time being a greatly bewritten, much-talked-of suc- 
cessful author. The sales of his first work have been and are 
very large, which is, however, no sign that its great popularity 
will not be a short-lived one, or that the second book_by the 
same hand will be a success. There is such a thing as luck in 
striking the fancy of the reading public, and, when once 
struck, the difficulty of holding its attention is as great as the 
uncertainty of first securing it. 


CAPS FOR ROMAN NUMERALS. 

An interesting discussion has sprung up in reference to the 
use of caps or small-caps for Roman numerals. Mr. Theodore 
L. DeVinne, whose good taste and sound judgment in such 
matters will be conceded by a large array of printers, takes 
strong grounds against the employment of caps for Roman 
numerals. He says that the use of them in such examples as 
John XXIII and XIXth century are blemishes to the appear- 
ance of a page, and condemns the usage of putting abbrevia- 
tions in capitals when the word itself spelled out is always put 
in lower-case. In the same category of practices to be avoided 
by printers aiming at elegance and uniformity in the appear- 
ance of printed matter he places the custom of using a period 
after a collection of Roman numerals, pertinently asking the 
question, ‘* Why not after Arabic figures ?’’ Certainly a period 
after Roman numerals no more marks an abbreviation than a 
period after Arabic figures. Sticklers on the other side claim 
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custom for their warrant, to which one might answer, in the 
words of Hamlet, ‘*’Tis a custom more honored in the breach 
than in the observance.’’ 





. 
PROTECTING BOOKS AGAINST FIRE. 

Efforts are being made in England to obtain a fire-proof 
casing for valuable books, rare volumes prized as early speci- 
mens of typography, parts of scarce editions, and the illumi- 
nated missals of the middle ages. Mr. Quaritch, the cele- 
brated dealer in rare books in London, has, as might have been 
expected, given careful attention to the subject. In his garden 
recently three volumes, enclosed in fire-proof pull-off covers, 
were put into the flames of a particularly hot fire and subjected 
to an intense heat for half an hour. On removal they were 
permitted to cool and then extracted from the fire-protective 
cases. The book which had been in a case lined with tin un- 
pierced with air holes was found intact, except in the binding, 
which had suffered discoloration from contact with the heated 
tin. The second, in a patent fire-proof case, entirely air-tight 
and not lined with any metallic substance, was found en- 
tirely uninjured. The third book had been intrusted to a case 
of the same material as the second but punctured with air 
holes; this suffered most, particularly in the binding, the read- 
ing matter not being materially injured. These experiments 
have convinced the London Academy that the ordinary pull-of 
cases of fire-proofed material will preserve a book from de- 
struction, and that metallic linings are not necessary. Whether 
or no the cases should have air holes remains an open question. 
In the recent test at Quaritch’s these vents were found not only 
to be unnecessary but a disadvantage. The Academy, which 
has given considerable attention to the subject, says that from 
previous extensive experiments the air holes in the cases were 
proved to be indispensable, and that these minute vents should 
be very small and numerous, distributed over the top and front 
edges; also that the damage done to the bindings of the books 
used in the experiment at Mr. Quarritch’s was due to the too 

large diameter of the air holes. 

. 

DEMISE OF A NOTED PUBLISHER. 
Henry George Bohn, long celebrated as an author and pub- 
lisher of valuable books, is dead at a ripe old age. 
born in January, 1796, and died late last month in London. 
He grew up among books, not in an alcove of a library, but 
in his father’s store, where he commenced active life as a sales- 
man, after obtaining an education. In 1831 he began the 
book business on his own account, and ten years afterwards 
issued his ** guinea catalogue,”’ 
ever collected by a bookseller. 

Mr. Bohn was one of the most active pioneers of the com- 
mendable movement for circulating the best literature at low 
prices. Throughout his long career, his leading motive was 
the popularizing of the best writings of all nations. With this 
worthy end in view he slowly built up what grew into his fa- 
mous historical, scientific, illustrated, classical, ecclesiastical 
and antiquarian libraries, amounting to nearly seven hundred 
volumes. In addition to the exacting labor of supervising so 
formidable a list of publications, he translated many of the 
works of Goethe, Schiller, and Humboldt. He also edited the 
‘Bibliotheca Parriana,’’ Joseph Addison’s writings, a new 





exhibiting the largest stock 
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edition of ‘* Lownde’s Bibliographical Manual,’’ and assisted 
in several classical translations. Mr. Bohn also achieved 
prominence as an antiquary; he contributed to the Philobiblon 
Society a ‘* Life of Shakspeare’’ and an extra size ‘* Dictionary 
of English Poetical Quotations,’’ volumes which were printed 
for private circulation only and have frequently been sold for 
large sums at auction. ; 

Mr. Bohn earnestly advocated more utilitarian views on the 
tariff than are entertained by most of his countrymen. When 
the repeal of the duty on paper was agitated, he vigorously 
cpposed the measure, stoutly and logically maintaining that 
such a step would in no wise benefit the public, while, on the 
other hand, it would materially reduce the revenue of th- 
Government; yet no man in England had a more tender and 
practical regard for the wants and interests of the reading 
classes than Henry George Bohn, who in conducting the busi- 
ness of publishing books also exerted himself to benefit and 
elevate his fellow men in every walk of life. 
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PRINTING BY SOLAR HEAT. 
While we, in America, are trying to drive printing presses 


by electricity, certain ingenious Parisians are experimenting 
with an apparatus for utilizing solar heat and using it in lieu of 
coal. To effect this the sun’s rays are concentrated by a re- 
flector, which so moves as to keep the rays focussed on a ver- 
tical boiler, which is thus heated, producing steam enough to 
drive a press. In a recent experiment the sun-made steam 
drove a large press, which struck off several thousand copies 
of a specimen newspaper. Parties interested in thus obtaining 
the cheapest attainable heat profess themselves as well satisfied 
with the first test, and are in high hopes of soon being able to 
generate steam without coal or any other mundane fuel. Using 
the heat of the sun as a motor is not a new idea, but the French 


are the first to try to run presses by solar power. 
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AUTOGRAPHIC PAPER AND INK. 

Frequently the question is asked : How is autographic paper 
prepared to receive a drawing or writing in a properly mixed 
ink and part with it to the surface of a lithographic stone 
or zinc plate in the process of transferring. First, then, the 
paper is covered with a size of 120 parts of starch, 40 of gum 
arabic and 21 of alum. After being coated with this compo- 
sition the paper is dried, and is then in a condition to resist the 
penetration of ink beneath its surface. Writing is done or 
drawing is executed on the dry, sized surface; so that, when 
the paper has been dampened, it may be detached from the 
ink, instead of carrying some of the ink away with it, which 
it would do if the ink were allowed to be partially absorbed by 
the paper. For transferring writing to stone, three successive 
coats of calf’s-foot jelly are applied to the paper, then one 
coating of starch, followed by one layer of gamboge. Each 
of these applications is permitted to dry separately before an- 
other is puton. After all the preparations have been properly 
applied and dried, the sheets are smoothed by passing through 
a lithographic press. 

Writing is done on the surface of the gamboge; in transfer- 
ing, the paper is dampened, and as the prepared sheet goes 
through the press the ink leaves the gamboge and adheres to 
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the stone. Fair transfers have been obtained from a good 
quality of writing paper. 

An excellent article of autographic ink, suitable for trans- 
ferring to stone or for making drawings on prepared paper, 
may be made from dry soap, 100 parts; white wax, 100 parts; 
mutton suet, 30 parts; shellac, 30 parts; mastic, 50 parts, and 
lampblack, 30 parts. These ingredients are melted together 
and worked into an ink. 





ne 
ELECTRICITY DRIVING PRINTING PRESSES 

Without any preliminary flourish of trumpets, or a special 
apprising of the world as to what they had done, the proprie- 
tors of the Lawrence (Mass.) American have done away with 
their steam-boilers, and, for a month past, have propelled a 
large newspaper press and all the cylinder and job presses of 
their entire printing establishment by electricity. The subtle 
power is furnished by the company furnishing Lawrence with 
electric light. The building containing the dynamos of the 
electric light concern is located seven hundred yards from the 
Lawrence American office. ‘Two wires are stretched from the 
electrical headquarters to the newspaper establishment, where 
they connect with an electrical motor or engine, which, with- 
out noise or jar, steadily does the work hitherto performed by 
a large steam engine. Eight hundred pounds is the weight of 
the motor, which is started into activity by a single movement. 

As far as we are aware the Lawrence American is the first 
daily newspaper in the country regularly printed by electrical 
power, and the same may be said of its job office. Nothing 
but praise is bestowed upon the new motor by those using it, 
the proprietor of the 4merican saying that the electric motor 
has thus far proved the most unvarying, steady and reliable 
power they have ever known. Of the cost no mention is made— 
an important omission, for most printers will be anxious to know 
the expense attending the use of the electrical motor; how 
much dearer or cheaper it is than steam. Certainly it is less 
trouble, makes less dirt, no coal to get in, no ashes and cinders 
to get out, no boiler to take care of; still it would be highly in- 
teresting to know the cost of the new motor. 

-———_——_ - 7ee 

RESTORING DISCOLORED PRINTING PAPER 

Printed paper, in books or engravings, may be whitened, 
when stained or discolored, by first being dampened with pure, 
clean’ water, then dipped into a diluted solution of chloride 


of lime; withdrawn from the latter solution, the stained por- 7 


tions must be passed though water mixed with hydrochloric 
acid; lastly, the paper so treated has to be passed through pure 
water until every trace of acid is removed. The process may 
be still further improved by dipping the paper into a weak so- 
lution of antichlor and again thoroughly washing in clear 
water before finally drying. Only rare and valuable books are 
worth the trouble of the prolonged treatment, which, on ac- 
count of the very fragile nature of paper, requires the utmost 
care and some skill in handling. In the great majority of 
cases the stains may be obliterated by simply exposing them, 
after being moistened, to the fumes of burning sulphur, and 
afterwards passing the portions treated through pure water. 
Under all circumstances care must be taken to prevent perma 
nent injury to the paper by rough or hasty handling. 





PAPER BOTTLES. 

Bottles made of paper are now being extensively manufac- 
tured in Germany and Austria and find considerable favor, for 
the obvious reason that they cannot be broken readily. The 
paper employed by the manufacturer of bottles is composed of 
ten parts of rags, forty of straw and fifty of brown wood-pulp. 
This is impregnated or well coated on both sides with sixty 
parts defibrinated fresh bullock’s blood, thirty-five parts of 
lime powder and five parts of sulphate of alumina. After 
being dried, ten or a dozen sheets are coated a second time, 
placed over each other, and placed in heated moulds. The 
albumen contained in the blood, on pressure, enters into a 
combination with the lime, forming a compound which is per- 
fectly proof against the action of spirits or wine. The bottles 
are made in two pieces and subsequently joined together. 

npithiptioninnensdtipienndipaambigontai 
PAPER DOORS. 

Doors made of paper are being used in a number of apart- 
ment houses now being built in New York City. The doors of 
paper cost about the same as wooden ones, and are preferred 
by builders because they neither shrink, swell, crack, nor warp. 
They are composed of thick paper boards, stamped and 
moulded into panels, cemented together with glue and potash, 
made to firmly and permanently adhere by being passed be- 
tween heavy rollers. After being united they are first covered 
with a waterproof coating, followed by a fire-proof coating, then 
painted and varnished, and are ready to be hung. Except 
from the lightness those not in the secret would not suspect 
that the doors are not made of wood. When used as sliding- 
doors the weight is not easily noticed and the illusion is 
perfect. 


se 


W. H. BRADLEY. 
The Pennsylvania newspaper fraternity will be pleased to 
know that Dr. W. H. Bradley has again become “a chiel 





amang’’ us, having accepted the position of State editor on - 


the Philadelphia Press. For eighteen years Dr. Bradley has 
been identified with Pennsylvania journalism, beginning as the 
editor of the Bloomsburg Republican, of which he soon became 
the proprietor ; then of the Danville American, and, finally, 
seeking broader fields, he accepted an invitation to take the 
management of the Wilkes-Barre Daily Record, which was 
then a small afternoon paper struggling for existence under a 
monthly loss of nearly $1,000. Under his direction it at once 
began to pay expenses, and when he sold out his interest in it, 
a year ago, it had grown into a large morning daily—one of 
the best known and most successful newspapers in the State. 

He retired to a farm in New Jersey, thinking to lead a quiet 
life; but the ‘* old spell ’’ came over him, and he is again an edi- 
tor. There are few men so well adapted, by a large acquaintance 
with the people afd politics of this State and a long expe- 
rience, to acceptably fill the position to which he has been 
assigned. : 

Dr. Bradley was one of the few editors who, fifteen years 
ago, responded to the call to organize the Pennsylvania Editorial 
Association; and from that small beginning, and much through 
his labor, has grown the large and complete organization 
which now meets semi-annually. He was its President in 1872. 
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NEWSPAPER CHANGES IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Some interesting changes are being made in journalism in 
Philadelphia. On September 20 the conservative old orth 
American celebrated its one-hundredth anniversary by aban- 
doning its high-priced position and appearing as a one-cent 
paper—without any change, however, in its politics, its owner- 
ship, or it business management. 

The Lvening News has been sold to Messrs. Peter A. B. 
Widener, William L. Elkins, Moses P. Handy, Louis N. Me- 
gargee and Charles R. Deacon, who will continue it as an 
afternoon Republican paper, and will also issue :. morning 
editicn—both to be one-cent papers. 

The Chronicle-Herald was sold, on September 13, to Whar- 
ton Barker, Esq., banker and proprietor of 7he American, who 
lost no time in hauling down Mr. Dealy’s Democratic flag and 
substituting therefor the Republican colors. The Sunday 
Mercury was included in the sale, and undergoes a like politi- 
cal revolution. 

The Lvening Bulletin has reduced its price from three to 
two cents, without any other business change. 

On September 17 the Evening Ca// entered upon its second 
year, the proprieror, Mr. R. S. Davis, stating that the paper has 
now a large circulation, and is paying handsomely. 

The Lvening Telegraph remains the only three-cent daily 
in Philadelphia, and, as it is prosperous and popular, may con- 
tinue to hold the fort at that price. 

There is talk of the Press issuing an afternoon one-cent 
paper, and the North American adding a Sunday to its daily 
edition; but these ventures, if contemplated, are not likely to 
be launched for some time. 

One amazing feature of Philadelphia daily journalism, to an 
on-looker, is the almost total absence of Democratic newspa- 
pers, although that party casts nearly 60,000 votes in the city. 
The Xecord, to be sure, is independent Democratic; but the 
recent purchase of the Chronicle-Herald, by Mr. Barker, leaves 
the Philadelphia Democracy without a single distinctive party 
newspaper printed in English. The Germans have an able 
organ and good newspaper in the Demokrat,; but the English- 
reading Democrats must get along without a daily supply of 
highly-seasoned political porridge. A similar vacuum does not 
exist, we believe, in any other large American city. 

* 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

THE CENTRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis, is bringing out 
a series called ‘Star Type,”’ the letters of which are composed 
Canon size is now ready, and 5- and 6-line Pica are 
The series will doubtless be in demand for dis- 





of stars. 
being made. 
play ads. 

The same foundry also shows a heavy job letter, styled 
*¢Othello,’’ in five sizes—Great Primer, Double Pica, Double 
Great Primer, Canon and 6-line Pica. 

THE New ENGLAND Type FouNnpry shows, in this issue 
of the CirCULAR, a set of ‘*‘ Combination Ornaments, Series 
21,” which will be found useful and are not expensive. 
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AN alphabetical list of the personages in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels has just been compiled, from which it appears that they 


comprise 622 distinct characters. 





(Communicated. ) 
EXTREMES. 

Taking as a basis cities of about equal size and commercial 
importance in the extreme East and the far West, with a popu- 
lation of say 15,000—on the Pacific slope the price paid per 
thousand ems for composition is forty-five cents, while on the 
shores of the Atlantic the price drops over fifty per cent., in 
some places falling to seventeen cents, or but little in excess of 
one-third the price realized for the same service in the extreme 
Western cities. The support extended publications in the two 
sections is remarkable for uniformity, while the difference in 
subscription rates would enhance but little the prospects of the 
Western publisher. To one who has no means of investigating 
the matter, the question resolves itself into an enigma of pecu- 
liar construction, with plenty of latitude for speculation. 

If some one informed on the subject would give an unpreju- 
diced statement of facts bearing upon the point at issue and 
explain why this great inequality should exist, he would incur 
the gratitude of many an Eastern fellow-craftsman, who has 
no definite means of information on the subject. 

Dover, N. H., August, 1884. Q. 





Wie 7“ 
MANUSCRIPT BOOKS. 

The labor attendant upon multiplying manuscript copies of 
books was thus feelingly described by Caxton : 

‘* Thus end I this book; and for as moche as in wryting of 
the same my penne is worn, myn hand wery, and myn eyne 
dimmed with overmoche lookyng at the whit paper, and that 
age crepeth on me dayly o 

Fifty years were sometimes employed in producing a single 
volume. At the sale of Sir William Burrel’s library in 1796, 
there was displayed a manuscript Bible on vellum, beautifully 
written with a pen and illuminated, which had taken upwards 
of half a century to execute. The writer—Guido de Jars— 
began it in his fortieth year, just the period of life in which Sir 
Walter Scott began ‘‘ Waverley,’’ and yet did not finish it till 
he was ninety years of age. This reminds one of Titian, who 
became blind when he was ninety-one, and who, although not 
querulously murmuring against the decree of the Almighty, 
nevertheless greatly grieved at losing his eyesight, ‘“ just 
when,”’ said he, ‘‘I was beginning to learn a little of the na- 
ture and properties of colors! ’’ 
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An ‘* Automatic Paper-Feeding Machine,’’ attached to a 
ruling machine, is being successfully operated in the bindery 
of James Arnold, Plnladelphia. The claim is made that it will 
feed the paper twenty-five per cent. faster than can be done by 
hand, doing the work as well in all respects. The average 
speed is seventy-five sheets per minute. 

we: dil conals 

‘THEODORE KNABB, printer, 402 Library Street, Philadel- 
phia, has admitted William H. Hickok to an interest in his 
business. The title of the new firm will be Theo. Knabb 
& Co. 





-* 
CHARLES READE left an autobiography which promises to 
be one of the most vigorous, straightforward and entertaining 
in literature. 
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THE EARLIEST PRINTING OF BOOKS. 
The number of places where printing presses were set up in 
the fifteenth century seems to have been fairly large. Prosper 
Marchand, in his ‘* Histoire de ]’Origine et des Premieres Pro- 
gres de l’Imprimerie,’’? of 1740 mentions 196 places; Bowzer 


and Nichols (1776) 152. Of the later researches, Hain 
gives 209, Reichart (1853) 221. Mr. Hawkins, in his recent 
‘* History of Printed Books,’’ describes 236 books. It is won- 
derful to find out with what marvelous rapidity the civilized 


world took up the invention of printing and how numerous 
were the presses established between 1450 and 1494. After 
the year 1500 it became difficult to keep track of them. In 
Germany there were 50; in Italy, 71; in France, 36; in Spain, 
26, up to 1494. In Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and even in 
Turkey and Montenegro, books were printed. The Biblia 
Sacra Latina, two volumes, folio, the first volume containing 
the Old Testament, the second volume the New Testament, 
without title-page, pagination, or signatures, printed by Guten- 
berg at Mentz, 1450-55, is the first book sent out to the world 
printed with movable type. Because the first copy known 
was found in the library of Cardinal Mazarin, at Paris, it was 
called the Mazarin Bible, but it has now its proper designation 
and is famous as the Gutenberg Bible. There are in all twenty- 
eight copies of this Bible in existence, seven on vellum and 
twenty-one on paper, two of the latter being in the United 
States. The highest price ever paid for any book printed with 
movable type was at the sale of the Perkins collection in Lon- 
don, 1873, when a vellum copy of this Bible sold for $16,490 
(£3,400). Strasburg, Bamberg, Cologne, Eltville, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, all followed and set up presses;.and, after 1470, 
Nuremberg had more presses at work, and Anthony Koberger 
produced a greater number of books than any other three 
printers of his time. The wonder is, the immediate perfection 
of the process and the excellence of the characters. The 
**Fasciculus Temporum,’’ published at Memmingen, has 
quaint woodcuts. First issued about 1475, it went through 
thirty editions in the fifteenth century. 

In Italy the first press was set up at Subiacco, in a Benedic- 
tine monastery. Two Germans, Sweynheim and Pannartz, 
carried on their calling there. ‘Cicero de Oratore’’ was the 
first book, and the date was 1465. A year afterward, in Rome, 
these same printers appear, and were installed in the house of 
Prince Massimo, and printed ‘‘ M. Tvilii Ciceronis Epistolarem 
ad Familiares, Libri XVI.’’ Pannartz and Sweynheim now 
parted company, the first only keeping up his profession at 
Rome. In Venice John de Spire seems to have printed a 
Cicero in 1469. ‘* Bibliophile Jacob’’ advances the name of 
one Nicholas Jensen, a Frenchman, as the first printer there, 
but Mr. Hawkins believes that Jensen’s first book was a year 
later. How wonderfully rapid the new art was taken up in 
Venice is shown by the following statement, that, ending with 
1501, Venice had 200 printers and had produced 3,000 editions 
of books. Italian type is exceedingly clear, beautiful and legible. 

In Florence, Bernardo Cennim, in 1471, printed the first 
book. He was a worker in metal and assisted Ghiberti in 
making the doors of the baptistry. In 1476, at Cremona, was 
published the first Greek book, a grammar. The Jews seem 
to have early seized on the new art of printing and to have is- 
sued a great many books. Sometimes a learned Jew would 





revise a book or instruct the printers. At Soncino, in 1484, 
the ‘*Berachoth Sive Tractatus Talmudicus de Benedictionibus’’ 
was printed. Mr. Hawkins writes that Soncino is justly cele- 
brated in the annals of early printing for the beauty of the 
Hebrew books which came from its Jewish printers. It seems 
that none but persons of that race printed in that town during 
the fifteenth century. In Constantinople the ‘ Lexicon He- 
braicum,’’ 1488, was the first book printed in Turkey, and this 
honor is due to Rabbi Gersom, son of one of the Jewish 
printers of Soncino. In Bohemia the ‘‘ Trojanska Historie’’ 
is of 1468. This early date is very remarkable, and Mr. Haw- 
kins gives to Bohemia the third place among countries recogniz- 
ing the value and importance of the great discovery. Berthold 
von Hannau’s ‘*S. Gregorii M. Moralia,’’ printed at Bale in 
1468, is among the earliest of books. A copy of this volume, 
in the National Library at Paris, contains a note written by a 
priest, Joseph de Verges, stating that he purchased it in 1468. 

In France, the ‘‘Gasparinus Carzizius Pergamensis,”’ of 
1470 was the first book. One year before Guillaume Fichet 
and Jean de la Pierre, two Sorbonne professors, brought to Paris 
Gering, Grantz and Freiburger, three Germans, and set them to 
work. Gering kept up his printing for forty years, dying in 1510. 
Lyons followed in 1473, Buyer, a native of the city, bemg the 
first printer. Toulouse, Chablis, Vienne, Poitiers, Caen and 
Chartres all came later. Avignon’s date for the first printed 
work is 1497. If somewhat tardy in printing, the French 
characters are exceedingly clear and handsome. In Holland, 
Utrecht, in 1473, produced the first printed book assigned to 
Coster. Leyden’s first book was of 1483, Haarlem’s of 1483, 
Scheidam as late as 1498. In Belgium, Alost had the first 
book in 1473. Bruges had for printer Mansion, who set up 
‘Le Jardin de Deuotion, auquel lame deuote quiert son amo- 
reux Jhesuchrist.’? Mansion is a name that should be remem- 
bered, for he was Caxton’s master. A copy of another book 
of Mansion’s, ‘‘ Lestrif de Fortune,’’ was sold at the Didot 
sale for 21,500 francs. In Brussels a religious order, ‘‘ Fréres 
de la vie Commune,’’ had special rights granted them, and 
they alone could write, copy and illuminate books. Mr. Haw- 
kins finds no book with a date printed in Brussels prior to 1476. 

Into Spain the Germans carried printing, as they did almost 
everywhere else, and, in 1475, Lamber Palmart printed the 
first book in Valencia. Saragossa followed one year later. 
Stringing together dates and wonderful events, books had been 
printed in Spain only eighteen years before Columbus disco- 
vered the New World, and in 1492 Valladolid published the 
**Tracado Breve de la Confession.’’ Columbus, it is well 
known, carried several printed volumes with him across the 
seas. Almost all the Spanish printing offices seem to have 
been worked by Germans. In Austria, Vienna’s earliest book 
was of 1482; that of Trent was seven years before. The story 
of the English printers has often been told. The first book 
printed in England is one entitled ‘* The Dictes and Sayings 
of Philosophres.”” * * * Emprynted by one William Cax- 
ton at Westminstre in the yere of our Lord m.ccce.dxxvij. 
(1477.) Oxford, with the ‘* Exposicio S. Ieronimi in Symbo- 
lum Apostolorum,’’ is of 1478. In Denmark the first book is 
of 1482, Sweden’s of 1483, Portugal’s of 1489, the printers 
there being the two Jews, Rabbi Samuel Zorba and Eliezer.— 
The Paper World. 
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THE OLD PRINTER. 

“ Slug Nine ’’ learned his letters right from the boxes, and 
learned to set type in one of those mustang offices where they 
keep the type in a coffee-sack and chalk out the cases on the 
floor. He wasn’t eyen a very fast printer; he didn’t often 
rush, and he never ‘‘soldiered for the fat on the hook,’’ but 
took whatever came along with equal patience and good na- 


’ 


ture, whether it was a “‘pick-up’’ or a great take of blind 
copy, scribbled in pencil on blue foolscap on both sides of the 
paper and marked solid, with never a break or paragraph from 
AtoZ. But he could stand at that old case and pick up type 
all night, pegging along on straight Brevier as tranquilly as 
though he struck a display head on every take. He always 
made fair bills, and after a while, as the sixties began creeping 
on him, the boys had a way of “ soldiering’’ for him; and 
maybe you don’t know how hard it is for a printer not to drop 
a good many type, and fumble for the boxes, and let his thumb 
get most awfully sore, and have to hunt for the bellows and 
blow out his case, and study his copy closely and find it dread- 
fully hard to read, and all that sort of thing, when by rushing a 
little he can get a ‘‘ pick-up ’’ as long as your arm and a leaded 
take with a paragraph to every sentence. But they did that 
for the old man, and he knew it by-and by and loved the boys 
as though they were his own, every last slug of them. 

And so, year after year, he wrought among the boys on a 
He went to bed about the time the rest of the 
world got up, and he rose about the time the rest of the world 
sat down to dinner. He worked by every kind of light except 
sunlight. There were candles in the office when he came in; 
then they had lard-oil lamps, that smoked and sputtered and 


morning paper. 


smelled; then he saw two or three printers blinded by explo- 
sions of camphene and spirit gas; then kerosene came in and 
heated up the news-room on Summer nights like a furnace; 
then the office put in gas, and now the electric light hung from 
the ceiling and dazzled his old eyes and glared into them from 
his copy. If he sang on his way home, a policeman bade him 
** cheese that,’’? and reminded him that he was disturbing the 
peace, and that people wanted tosleep. But when he wanted to 
sleep, the rest of the world, for whom he had sat up all night 
to make a morning paper, roared and crashed by down the 
noisy street under his window, with cart and truck and 
omnibus ; and even the shrieking newsboy, with a ghastly 
sarcasm, murdered the sleep of the tired old printer by yelling 
the name of his own paper. Year after year the foreman 
roared at him to remember that this wasn’t an afternoon paper; 
editors shrieked down the tube to have a blind man put on 
that dead man’s case; smart young proof-readers scribbled 
sarcastic comments on his work on the margin of his proof- 
slips; long-winded correspondents, learning to write, and long- 
haired poets, who could never learn to spell, wrathfully cast 
all their imperfections on his head. But through it all he 
wrought patiently, and found much more sunshine than sha- 
dow in the world; he had more friends than enemies. Printers 
and foremen, and pressmen, and reporters, and editors came 
and went, but he staid, and he saw the news-room and sanc- 
tum filled and emptied, and filled and emptied again, and 
filled again with new and strange faces. 

He was working one night, and when the hours, that are so 
short in the ball-room and so long in the composing-room, 





He hadn’t thrown in a full 
One of the boys, tired as himself—but a printer 
is never too tired to be good-natured—offered to change cases 
with him, but the old man said there was enough in his case to 
last him through his take, and he wouldn’t work any more to- 
night. The type clicked in the silent room, and by-and-by 
the old man said : 


drew wearily on, he was tired. 
case, he said. 


**T’m out of sorts.’’ 

He sat down on the low window-sill by his case, with his 
stick in his hand, his hands folded wearily in his lap. The 
types clicked on. A galley of telegraph waited. 

** Will any one kindly tell me what gentleman is lingering 
with D13?’’ called the foreman, who was always dangerously 
polished and polite when he was on the point of exploding 
with wrath and impatience. 

Slug Seven, passing by the alley, stopped to speak to the old 
man sitting there so quietly. 

The telegraph boy came running in with the last manifold 
sheet, shouting : 

‘*‘ Thirty !”’ 

They carried the old man to the foreman’s long table and 
laid him down and covered his face. They took the stick out 
of his nerveless hand and read his last take : 

Boston, Nov. 23.—The American barque Pilgrim went to pieces off 
Marblehead, in a light gale, about midnight. She was old and unsea- 
worthy, and this was to have been her last trip. 

R. F. Burdette, in the Hawkeye. 
*- 
CHEAP WORK VS. FIRST-CLASS PRINTING. 

Among the practical disadvantages incidental to the printing 
business is the multiplication of small offices, with an insuffi- 





cient supply of material and machinery, sometimes worn and 
battered out of form. Of necessity, these establishments com- 
pete, from a vicious basis, by cheapening prices down to the 
level of their own inferiority, instead of holding up the 
standard of their art and competing upon grounds of compara- 
tive excellence and character of work. Competition, stimu- 
lated by a proper perception of the dignity of the art, whether 
considered from the utilitarian or artistic standpoint, can alone 
work out the prospective and possible perfections of this noble 
art. 

On the other hand, that competition which depends for suc- 
cess upon the use of the cheapest’ and poorest material and 
the skill of immature apprentices seems to debase the printer's 
It would be difficult 
to enumerate the many evils and disadvantages springing 
from this constant rivalry between the grovelers on one hand 
and those on the other who would advance and elevate the art 
and create a popular appreciation of it. It is equally difficult 
to discover an effective remedy for this condition of things; but 
it is probably better that the line of separation between the 
two classes should be made broader and more distinctive still 
by contrasts which cannot be overlooked. Therefore, let 
printing houses call to their assistance the best work of the 
type-founder, the engraver and the electrotyper ; introduce, 
where needful, ornamental designs and graceful forms of relief 
to break the monotony of the page—this is the true line of 
progress, and, in the end, will defy competition from all but 
their peers. —Chicago Stationer and Printer. 


vocation to a mere struggle for existence. 
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BALLAD OF THE BOOK-HUNTER. 
In torrid heats of late July, 
In March, beneath the bitter bise, 
He book-hunts while the loungers fly— 
He book-hunts through December’s freeze ; 
In breeches baggy at the knees, 
And heedless of the public jeers, 
For these, for these he hoards his fees— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 


No dismal stall escapes his eye, 

He turns o’er tomes of low degrees ; 
There soiled romancists may lie, 

Or Restoration comedies ; 
Each tract that flutters in the breeze 

For him is charged with hopes and ferrs ; 
In mouldy novels fancy sees 

Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 


With restless eyes that peer and spy, 
Sad eyes that heed not skies nor trees, 
In dismal nooks he loves to pry, 
Whose motto evermore is Spes ! 
But, ah! the fabled treasure flees ; 
Grown rarer with the fleeting years, 
In rich men’s shelves they take their ease— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 


ENVOY. 
Prince, all the things that tease and please— 
Fame, hope, wealth, kisses, cheers and tears, 
What are they but such toys as these— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 





o- 
CURIOUS BIBLES. 

Besides the ‘* Breeches Bible,’’ there are other issues re- 
nowned for curious misprints. There is the ‘* Place-maker’s 
Bible.”’ ‘ Blessed are the place-makers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.’’ (Matt. v: 9.) This extraordi- 
nary misprint occurred in the second edition of the Geneva 
Bible, published at Geneva, in folio, in 1561-2. The mistake 
was corrected, and, as far as I know, never occurred ayain. 
Again, there is the ‘‘ Vinegar Bible.’”” ‘* The Parable of the 
Vinegar,’’ instead of ‘* The Parable of the Vineyard,’’ appears 
in the chapter-heading to Luke xx. in an Oxford edition of the 
authorized version which was published in 1717. The book 
was published by J. Baskett in imperial folio, and is said to be 
the most sumptuous of all the Oxford Bibles. The printing 1s 
very beautiful, and some of the copies were printed on vellum, 
but unfortunately the proofs were carelessly read, and the book 
printed by Baskett was called ‘‘a basketful of printer’s errors.”’ 
The book is now prized on account of its typographical faults. 

There is, too, the ‘‘ Wicked Bible.’’ This extraordinary 
name has been given to an edition of the authorized Bible 
printed in London by Robert Barker and Martin Lucas in 1641. 
The negative was left out of one of the commandments; and 
William Kilburn, writing in 1659, says that, owing to the zeal 
of Dr. Usher, the printer was fined £2,000 or £3,000. In 
Laud’s published works there is a copy of the king’s letter di- 
recting that the printers be fined £3,000; Dr. Scrivener, how- 
ever, asserts (I know not on what authority) that the real fine 
was one of £300, inflicted by Archbishop Laud, ‘‘ to be ex- 
pended on a font of fair Greek type.’”? Only four copies of 
this scarce Bible are now known, as the edition was destroyed 
and all copies called in as soon as the mistake was discovered. 
Dr. Scrivener declared that a copy existed at Wolfenbuttel. 





This led to a search being made. No such English Bible was 
discovered, but a German Bible with the very same mistake 
was found in its stead. 

There is also the ** Persecuting Printers’ Bible.’’ ‘ Printers 
have persecuted me without a cause.’’ (Psalms cxix: 161). 
The word ‘ printers’’ instead of ‘‘ princes’’ has given occa- 
sion for the above name. All we know of this edition is stated 
by Mr. Henry Stevens in the catalogue of the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion of Bibles, where he says that these words were put into 
the mouth of Cotton Mather by a blundering typographer in a 
Bible printed before 1702. There is also the ‘ Ears to Ear 
Bible.’? ‘* Who hath ears to ear, let him hear.’’ (Matt. xiii: 
43-) This adaptation to cockney usage is found in an octavo 
Bible published by the Oxford Press in 1810. The same book 
contains a more serious blunder in Hebrews ix: 14. ‘ How 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the Eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your con- 
science from good works, to serve the living God.’’ And 
among others we may note the ‘*Standing Fishes Bible.’’ 
** And it shall come to pass that the fishes shall stand upon it,”’ 
etc. (Ezek. xlvii: 10.) The word ‘fishes’? is used for 
‘* fishers ’’ in a quarto Bible printed by the king’s printer, in 
London, in 1806, and reprinted in a quarto edition of 1813, 
and an octavo edition of 1823. 

ces incdislitlaiapihlideanetiiniiiioan 
CHICAGO EDITORS HAVE SOME FUN. 

The editor of the Chicago Vews charged that the editor of 
the Chicago Yournal wrote a hand by the side of which the 
hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians were plain as print. 
The editor of the Yourna/ denied this, but wrote the denial in 
such a way that the printers set up 77ibune instead of News. 
Then the editor of the 77idune grew indignant and wrote a 
note to Mr. Shuman denying the statement. The Yourna/ 
editor couldn’t read the note, but printed it in the crop reports, 
and wrote a note to the editor of the Mews, having by this 
time discovered the mistake. The ews man unfortunately 
started to read the note upside down, and, as it was signed 
Shuman, made the very natural mistake of thinking it was an 
article on ‘*Seamen;’’ and so sailed into the owners of vessels 
who persisted in paying sailors such small wages. By this 
time the editor of the 77iéune grew indignant at not having 
his note answered, and wrote another, saying : 

Sir :—I desire you to retract the assertion thatthe editor of this sheet 
ever published a line reflecting on your penmanship. It is not the cus- 
tom of this paper to indulge in idle jests at a man’s misfortunes or me- 
chanical defects. 

And to this the Yourna/ man, not, of course, being able to 
read it, responds: ‘* Your apology is sufficient. As you are 
aware, I have long favored high protective tariff, and am 
glad to know you are now convinced it is the better plan.’’ 

And the editor of the 7rtéune, as he threw it in the waste 
basket, exclaimed : ‘* When will people learn that the author’s 
real name must accompany all communications.”’ 

SERA TS eR 2 < 

THE late Baron James de Rothschild’s learned work, en- 
titled ‘* The Mysteries of the Old Testament,’’ together with 
an introduction, notes and a glossary, has just been published 
by Didot, and has been presented by the author’s widow to 
the Society of Ancient French Bible Texts. 
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MARKING BOOKS. 

The true book-lover is not always best adapted to getting 
from books the best service. His very fondness for his library 
often makes him treat it with a certain deference and consid- 
eration which interferes with its usefulness; while some rough 
book-tyrant, who rides rough-shod over his volumes, will 
wring from them an amount of help and support of which the 
The 


man, for instance, who really respects his books, treating them 


bibliographer has neither experience nor conception. 


as friends if not as superiors, would regard as nothing less than 
sacrilege the means by which certain tough-skinned readers 
help themselves to the ends they desire. It would be as im- 
possible for him to dog-ear the leaves, pencil the margins, 
break the backs, or make a scrap-book of the blank pages, as 
He could 


no more deflour with foul marks the fair white pages of the 


to ** peep and botanize upon his mother’s grave.’’ 


volume whose guest he became, as it were, by being allowed 
to peruse it, than he could bring dishonor upon the house of 
his human entertainer, whose salt he had eaten and whose 
wine he had drunk. The reader who scores the passages 
which attract his attention is to him a Goth, a Vandal, or 
whatever outer barbarian may be even worse than these re- 
doubtable destroyers. He sees with a shudder such a one 
take up a volume, and has for every book in the destroyer’s 
library the same profound pity which the captive man and 


brother excited in the sensitive soul of the ardent abolitionist. 


Without examining the matter from so extreme a standpoint, 


we still seem to find good and sufficient reasons why the prac- 
Allow- 
ing that a book is made for use, and that the student must 
consider himself before he does his books, it may still be 
granted that, other things being equal, a method of use which 
defaces the book is not so desirable as one which does not; and 


tice of marking books is a needless and senseless one. 


for a dozen obvious reasons, if one wishes to make usable refer- 
ences to the books he reads, nothing is so practical, so tidy and 
so simple as a system of slips arranged like a card index. The 
student is very little better off for having pencil marks against 
passages which have pleased him at first reading; he has 
simply indulged a childish desire to express his gratification, 
and might as well clap his hands or stamp his foot as to dab a 
black scratch down the clean margin of the page before him. 
Of the hundred people who mark books, it is safe to say that 
ninety-five per cent. have no purpose in the custom beyond 
such an outbreak of pleasure or dislike. We are not speaking 
now of the sentimental young ladies, whose underscorings are 
so much in the nature of a personal revelation that the novels 
they read are better fitted to be burned as private diaries than 
for after circulation, but of really thoughtful and studious men; 
and of the five per cent. we have excluded, at least half never 
achieve any practical results by their annotations. They have 
a vague intention of some time referring to a choice passage, 
but that is the end of it, especially as it is difficult to see how 
a pencil mark in some shut book standing among a shelf-full of 
others would help him to find it if he remembers it when the 
occasion of use presents itself. 

There is another point. The use of a crutch produces lame- 
The man who treats his books nghtly will be rewarded 
by the growth of a sixth sense in handling them. 
come half way to meet his inquiring intelligence. 


ness. 
They will 
** Genuine 





bookmen,”’ to quote John Hill Burton, ‘like printers, have a 
sort of instinct, sharpened by training and practice, the power 
and acuteness of which astonishes the unlearned;”’ they read 
with their fingers, getting more from simply turning over the 
pages of a tome than the ordinary reader could gain by the 
most laborious study. The wise student will not allow himself 
to depend upon his pencil, but will cultivate this scholarly im- 
stinct; what is worth finding in a volume he will discover by 


its means, without extraneous aid. 
instances piiwaioees 
HINTS ON PRESSWORK. 

Do not try to correct the faults of hurried making-ready by 

a weak impression, and by carrying an excess of ink to hide 
the weakness. Excess of ink fouls the rollers, clogs the type, 
A good print 
cannot be had when the impression is so weak that the paper 
barely touches tke ink on the types and is not pressed against 
the types. There must be force enough to transfer the ink not 
only on the paper, but 7 the paper. A firm impression should 
be had, even if the paper be indented. 


and makes the printed work smear or set off. 


The amount of im- 
pression required will largely depend on the making-ready. 
With careful making-ready, impression may be light; roughly 
and hurriedly done, it must be hard. 
of wear of type. 


Indentation is evidence 
The spring and resulting friction of an 
elastic impression surface is most felt where there is least re- 
sistance-—at the upper and lower ends of lines of type, where 
they begin to round off. It follows that the saving of time 
that may be gained by hurried and rough making-ready must 
be offset by an increased wear of type. That impression is 
best for preventing wear of type which is confined to its sur- 
face and never laps over itsedges. But this perfect surface 
impression is possible only on a large form with new type, 
sound, hard packing, and ample time for making-ready. If 
types are worn, the indentation of the paper by impression 
cannot be entirely prevented. Good presswork does not de- 
pend entirely upon the press, neither on the workman, nor on 
the materials. Nor will superiority in any one point compen- 
sate for deficiency in another; new type will suffer from a poor 
roller, and careful making-ready is thrown away if poor ink be 
used. It is necessary that all the materials shall be good, that 
they should be adapted to each other and fitly used. A good 
workman can do much with poor materials, but a neglect to 
comply with one condition often produces as bad a result as 


the neglect of all. 

are Se 
PerHApPs the most singular curiosity in the book world is a 
volume that belongs to the family of the Prince de Ligne, and 
is now in France. It is entitled ‘*‘ The Passion of Christ,’’ and 
is neither written nor printed. Every letter of the text is cut 
out of the leaf, and being interleaved with blue paper, it is as 
easily read as the best print. The labor and patience bestowed 
in its completion must have been excessive, especially when 
the precision and minuteness of the letters are considered. The 
general execution is admirable in every respect, and the volume 
is of the most delicate and costly kind. Rudolph II, of Ger- 
many, offered 11,000 ducats for it in 1640, which was probably 
equal to 60,000 at this day. The most remarkable circum- 
stance connected with this literary treasure is that it bears the 
royal arms of England, but when it was in that country and 


by whom owned has never been ascertained. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Wuewn Adam set his foot on Eden’s sod, 

That was his “‘ plant,’’ and wheresoe’er he trod 
He made ‘‘ impressions.’’ ‘‘ Copy’’ soon he found 
In Nature’s book, whose leaves were laid around, 
Their beauty, though unpublished in the land, 
Stamped with the “‘ imprint ’’ of the Master Hand. 
Like to a printer’s proof-sheet, clean and fair, 

Was Adam’s life, and as n€ faults were there, 

He needed no “‘ corrections,”” All went well 

Till Eve ‘‘ set up”’ her ‘‘form.’’ Alas! she fell! 
There was a ‘‘chapel”’ called, and then, as now, 
The “ devil’’ was the author of the row. 

But still the darkness of the great transgression 
Has not eclipsed the glorious First Impression, 
For Ignorance, the curse of God, grows less 

When man is winged to heaven by the Press. 


Mr. JAMES PAYNE is acquiring fame as the author who is 
not continually growling about his publishers. 

‘* TROYAYANA’”’ is to be the title of the forthcoming Ben- 
gali version of Homer’s Iliad. 
Pope’s English version. 

Str GEORGE GROVE and Dean Bradley have both declined 
the task of writing the life of the late Dean Stanley, and the 
work has been undertaken by Theodore Walrond. 


The translator is following 


PAPER is made in France from the hop vine, and it is claimed 
that the fibre secured is the best substitute for rags yet obtained, 
as it possesses great length, strength, flexibility and delicacy. 

IN 1571 a printing press, with a font of Irish type, was pro- 
vided at the expense of Queen Elizabeth and sent to Dublin; 
and the first book printed in Ireland in that character was a 
catechism. 

THE proprietors of a Scotch weekly newspaper published at 
Dundee have offered a prize of $1,000 for the best serial story 
that shall be sent them, and agree, further, that the copyright 
shall remain with the author. 


THE article on Philadelphia, in the next volume of the ‘* En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’’ has been written by Charles Henry 
Hart, of Philadelphia. This volume—the eighteenth—will 
probably be published near the end of this year. 


JostAH BLACKBURN and Richard White, of Montreal, have 
been chosen by Colonel Chamberlain, (Jueen’s Printer, to ac- 
company him to Washington, Albany, and other capitals in the 
United States, to inquire into the working of the government 
printing bureaus. 


At A well-known London bookstore were recently discov- 
ered three genuine bookworms, halfway through a bundle of 
quires. Bookworms, though their works are common enough, 
are in themselves rarely seen. Great interest appears to have 
been aroused by the present discovery, diagrams of the de- 
stroyer having been published in two newspapers. 


BEN JONSON’s own copy of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ’’ was lately 
sold at auction, in London, for a handsome sum. 
marginal notes in Ben’s own handwriting. 
London book sale £980 was paid for a chronicle of early Nor- 


It contains 
At another recent 
man history. The chronicle is described as being written in 
beautiful manuscript on 257 vellum leaves and embellished 
with designs of unusual beauty. 





THE memoirs of Count Beust will be published, early next 
year, simultaneously at Paris and Stuttgart. They extend 
over thirty-five years, and are reported to be full of facts worth 
reading. It is not improbable that an English edition will 
quickly follow the original issue. 

LONDON journalists accomplish every-day feats which might 
make their cis-Atlantic brethren turn green with envy. The 
editors of the Christian Million have a handsome carriage and 
pair driven through the streets, advertised as a prize to the 
agent who will get the most subscribers. Another editor states 
that ‘‘all attempts on Mr. Mills, of California, by fortune- 
hunting Englishmen are vain, as his daughter is married to a 
gentleman named Weeks, who is the proprietor of the New 
York 7ribune.’’ 


THE original ‘‘ Blue Book’’ was the work of Peter Force, 
of New York, a journeyman printer, who went to Washington 
in 1815, became the proprietor of a printing office, and for some 
time compiled without charge the ‘ Biennial Register,”’ better 
known, from the color of its binding, as the ** Blue Book,’’ of 
which the Government purchased a small number of copies. 
He in time collected a large quantity of rare books and pam- 
phlets, many of which had been thrown away from the execu- 
tive departments as rubbish, and purchased by him of the 
dealers in waste paper. 

LONDON, with its population of 4,000,000, takes precedence 
of all other great cities in its list of periodical publications, 
which number nearly 2,000. These have an annual circula- 
tion of about 1,017,000,000 copies. Paris, with a population of 
less than 3,000,000, issues 1553 periodicals, and these have an 
annual circulation of 1,100,000,000 copies. It is estimated 
that the journalistic products of Paris amount annually to al- 
most one-tenth of the entire issue of the globe. New York 
and Brooklyn, with a population nearly two-thirds that of Paris, 
produce 537 publications, with an annual circulation of about 
516,000,000. Berlin produces 536; Vienna, 482; Madrid, 
253; Brussels, 233; Rome, 213; showing a gradual diminution 
until St. Petersburg is reached, with a population of 677,963, 
and a newspaper issue of 183, and Moscow, with a population 
of 601,969 and 57 periodicals. 

THE Moniteur de la Papeterie notes the increase of the 
manufacture of paper in the United States, and adds: ‘* These 
are the results of protection. Formerly France, next to Eng- 
land, was the greatest exporter of paper to the United States. 
Now, we have lost the American market. While the Ameri- 
cans levy very high duties on foreign paper, we allow our rags 
to be exported without paying an export duty, under cover of 
commercial treaties made with certain nations; and these very 
treaties have lowered the duty on paper so much that we are 
unable to compete with the paper thus admitted. The result 
is that other nations, the Americans in particular, are making 
steady progress in paper manufacture, increasing their produc- 
tion, and with ourselves this branch of industry is in such a 
critical condition that at length the eyes of our rulers are likely 
to be opened to the injury which they have inflicted on us by 
the commercial treaties they have made, not to speak of the 
special tax which aggravates our position. But by the time 
they realize this injury it will be too late for a great many 
French paper-makers.”’ 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Sentinel, of Laporte, Pa., has been enlarged. 

The Vidette, of Colfax, W. T., is no longer published. 

The Reno (Nev.) Democrat has suspended publication. 

The Plaindealer, of Reno, Nev., is no longer published. 

The Morning Call, of St. Louis, Mo., is no longer published. 

The Daily Independent, of Stockton, Cal., has been enlarged. 

H. Z. Osborne has purchased the Z.xfress, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The /ndependent, of Albuquerque, N. M., has been discontinued. 

The Delaware County (Pa.) Repudiican has been in:reased in size. 

The Gazette, of Bedford, Pa., has entered upon its one hundredth year. 

Samuel Y. Glessner is the new publisher of the Monroe (Pa.) Eafress. 

H. F. Beery has become the owner of the St. Louis (Mich.) Demeocra?. 

The office of the Prescott (Arizona) Miner was recently destroyed by 
fire. 

W. S. Kimball has assumed editorial charge of the Zag/e, of Gray, 
Iowa. 

T. H. Dawson has disposed of the 7imes, of Orland, Cal., to V. A. 
Ryan. 

J. B. King has disposed of the Gazette, of Henry, Col., to J. K. 
Burton. 

H.C. Huxford has been appointed editor of the Neligh (Neb.) Re- 
publican. 

George W. Burnham has sold the Yourna/, of Milan, Mich., to O. E. 
Hawkins. 

The Sunny South newspaper and printing company, of Waco, Tex., 
has failed. 

The News, of New Tacoma, Washington Territory, has suspended 
publication. 

E. I. Griswold has secured the interest of W. W. Baines in the Visalia 
(Cal.) Delta. 

John W. Gray has obtained exclusive control of the Enterprise, of 
Geneva, Neb. 

George M. Patchen has obtained exclusive control of the New London 
(Wis.) Times. 

Isaac H. Bromley is the new editor-in-chief of the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Post-Express. 

The Pomona (Cal.) Courier has been consolidated with the Zimes of 
the same place. 

The Beaver Falls (Pa.) 7ridune has started a daily edition, called the 
Evening Tribune. 

The ‘‘ Republican Publishing Company,’’ of Maysville, Ky., has 
made an assignment. 

Norman Wallace has accepted the position of editor of the Hazleton 
(Pa.) Daily Sentine/. 

The Meadville (Pa.) Daily Tribune has been reduced from five cents 
to three cents a copy. 

The Strasburg (Pa.) Free Press has resumed publication. 
Eberman is the editor. 


Frank P, 


The Chambersburg (Pa.) Repository has been changed from a morning 
to an afternoon paper. 


A, M. Wolf, Jr., has sold the Grit, of Williamsport, Pa., to A. M. 
Smith, of Philadelphia. 


Fred, F. Schroeder has resigned his position as associate editor of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Herald. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Comstitution has a new office, said to be one of the 
finest buildings in Atlanta. 


The Golden Era, of White Oaks, N. M., has been removed to Lin- 
coln, in the same Territory. 


’ 


The Saturday Herald, of Indianapolis, Ind., has been changed from 
a weekly to an afternoon daily. 





T. O. Abbott has disposed of the Democratic State Yourna/, of Day- 
ton, W. T., to T. E. Edmiston. 

J. A. Calhoun has assumed the post of editor and manager of Redwood 
City (Cal.) Times and Gazette. 

The Democrat is a new weekly started at Excelsior Springs, Mo., by 
J. H. Dunn and W. E. Fowler. 

Marsh & Bixler, publishers of the Hartford (Kan.) Ca//, have been 
succeeded by Marsh & Lamphear. 

George W. Pease & Co. have succeeded F. A. Fielding & Co. as 
publishers of the Salem (Mass.) Observer. 

The Woodbury (N. J.) Comstitution last month celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary under the management of A. S. Barber, Sr 

Doyle & Crenshaw, publishers of the San Francisco Weekly Mirror, 
have been succeeded by the ‘‘ Mirror Printing Company.”’ 

The Lvening Star, of this city, has been enlarged by lengthening its 
pages, equivalent to an addition of three and a half columns. 

The Westmoreland Democrat, of Greensburg, Pa., has commenced 
the issue of a daily evening edition, called the Daily Democrat. 

Duchon Brothers, publishers of the Sonora (Cal.) /ndependent, have 
dissolved partnership. J.C. Duchon continues the publication. 

The daily evening Chronicle-Herald, of this city, has been reduced 
in price from two cents to one cent, and slightly curtailed in size. 

James F. Mickel, of the Bedford (Pa.) Gazette, has received the 
Democratic nomination for register and recorder of Bedford County. 

A. C. Ray, formerly of the Mercer (Pa.) Refuddican, has bought the 
Mercer County Telephone from Dr. Borland, who retires from journalism , 

J. L. Stickey, formerly a journalist of this city, has bought the Detroit 
(Mich.) Post and Tribune and shortened the name of the paper to the 
Post. 

J. T. Howe, one of the proprietors of the Lackawanna (Pa.) Demo- 
crat, has disposed of his interest in that paper to J. T. Lutton, his 
partner. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sunday Critic has changed hands. A. L. Pear- 
son and W. R. Ford are the new editors and Edward Braun the business 
manager. 

The Sun, of Nicetown, Philadelphia, has been increased in size and 
greatly improved in appearance. 
perous journal. 


The Sums is a progressive and pros- 


The Erie (Pa.) Dispatch has passed into the possession of the ‘‘ Dis- 
patch Publishing Company,’’ composed of Chas. M. Read, C. W. John- 
son and E. M. Camp. 

The Denver (Col.) Repudlican and Denver 7ribune have been con- 
solidated, and the combined papers published under the name of the 
Denver 7ribune-Repudlican. 

J. C. Shields, formerly one of the proprietors of the Richmond ( Va.) 
Whig, has associated himself with Richard Mauzy in the editorial con- 
duct of the Staunton (Va.) Spectator. 


Two new Sunday papers have been started at Battle Creek, Mich. 
One, the Sunday Morning Cail, by Charles E. Baines and Eugene T. 
Glass; the other, the Vew Age, by George W. Buckley. 

James P. Baker has purchased from T. S. Williams the Carrolltown 
(Pa.) News, and has furnished it with a new dress and otherwise im- 
proved it. Mr. Baker is a practical printer, and was formerly foreman 
of the Cherrytree (Pa.) Record. 

The cities of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City,/Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago, with an aggregate population of 3,750,000, 
and with eighty-four daily newspapers, issue an aggregate edition of 
1,693,000, being at the rate of 140 copies per annum for each person in 
those places. 

The Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press has been enlarged to an eight-paged 
quarto sheet, 28x42 inches, and otherwise improved. Mr. U.S. Stauffer, 
the proprietor, has purchased a new office in the centre of the town, 
added a Campbell cylinder press to his facilities, and is active and ener- 
getic in the business management, whilst Dr. W. T. Bruce, the editor, 
is making the Free Press a valuable and interesting local record. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is an abundance of suggestive and entertaining matter in the 
September issue. Edward C. Bruce delineates the ‘‘ American of the 
Future,” in salient lines. James A. Harrison describes a slender tract 
of that vast though little known region, ‘‘ Alaska.’ John Coleman con- 
tinues his highly interesting reminiscences of the late Charles Reade. 
Amelia Barr pleasingly gives ‘‘ Gossip from the English Lakes.’’ Theo- 
dore Child draws a comparison between Shakspeare and Delacroix. 
Charles Dunning contributes a short story entitled ‘‘ At the Maison 
Doree.’”” The ‘‘ Monthly Gossip’’ has something to say of Croquette, 
and discusses A’stheticism. ‘The book reviewer goes through Higgin- 
son’s ‘* Margaret Fuller Ossoli’’ and Pitman’s “‘ Elizabeth Fry.’”’ 


Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

For September, this excellent family magazine presents special attrac- 
tions. Helen Mathers’ absorbing serial gains in interest as it progresses. 
The ‘‘ Nut-Brown Maid ”’ is brought to a conclusion. That highly hu- 
morous story by “‘ Old Vicissitudes ”’ is carried forward amid a chorus 
of laughter to which every reader is certain to add a share. F. De H. 
Janvier and J. V. Pritchard are represented by two capital short stories. 
Highly meritorious poems are contributed by F. S. B., Helen Herbert, 
Sallie Cheny and Mrs. H. B. Clapp. There is a curious charade, en- 
titled ‘‘ Dynamite ;’’ a more than average large and novel work de- 
partment, enriched with numerous patterns; all about the early Fall 
fashions for ladies and children, profusely illustrated with tinted and fine 
wood engravings ; a handsome steel-plate ; a portrait of Andrew Jack- 
son, and a piece of new music by Edna L. Park. 

Sel/-Raised; or, From the Depths. By Mrs. Emma D., E. N. South- 
worth. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

A new, handsome, durable and very cheap edition of the most popular 
and powerful story that ever came from the prolific pen of this favorite 
author. The hero, by his own unaided exertions, rises from the depths 
of poverty and obscurity to a high and honorable place in the world’s 
esteem. There is a rare blending of realism and romance in the work, 
which is one of the most fascinating character and is always certain of 
commanding a wide circle of readers. The present edition is embel- 
lished with a view of ‘‘ Prospect Cottage,’’ the home of Mrs. South- 
worth. 


The American Stationer. New York. American Stationer Association. 
The Lithographer and Printer. Chicago. Lithographer Publishing Co. 


° 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Crrcuxar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 8 Months.|6 Months.| 1 Year. 
One Page. . $25 00) $70 00 $125 co! $200 00 
Half. Page . | 15 00} 4000; 7000) 125 00 
nog 7 age. . 800) 2000) 3500) 65 00 
our Lines... 2... | I 00 2 50 4 50 9 00 
Cover Pages, $25 each month, mef?. 
THREE COLUMNS TO -A PAGE. } 
One Inch 2 00 4 00 7.00; 1200 
Two Inches... . on 3 00 700 1200| 2000 
Three Inches | 400| 1000 1800) 3500 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 0c! 2500) 4500| 7000 





Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





WANTS. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE—A NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
printing office. Give pete. Address H., care of C. H. 








BrrcHARD, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

pers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 





NEW PATENT 
Wire Gauge Fins. 


PRICE, 25 Cts. per Doz. 


Any size; one dozen and one size ina 








The bend at the lower corner pre- 
vents the sheets from catching, and the 
pin from working out. 








These Wire Gauge Pins are made in 
ten sizes, for every description of work. 
They can be understood and used by 
any one at sight, and are cheap, sim- 
ple and effective. 








They are secured by inserting the 
points in the platen-paper at the 
desired place and forcing home the 
pin. 








. 
E. L. MEGILL, ——— 


Patentee & Manufr, 9 
60 Duane St., New York. —— 


TypocrarHic PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Acad With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarge!. Price 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 
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THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON 


THE 


IMPROVED AND OLD STYLE GORDON PRESSES, 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press. 


Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain. 
E (small cap), Inker-arm of press 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever. 
G,Fou ‘n-adjusting thumb-screw 
os ain ratchet-roller 
I, Pountain-adjusting stud 
j, Ink disc 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the rachet-roller moves 
relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


— ff 
PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - 
For Quarter ~ = - 
For Half F = - 
oe deo 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys 
mei 20 Double = 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLOER. 


7? = | 2 | @ 2 2 ae ee Om 








The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim 
of the upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is 
fitted in this arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp 
to be placed over the lower case or either side of the up- 
per case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and 
is very strong. 


PRICE, without Lamp, 75c. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


>, - 2 + + | = + | = 











MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
615-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW TAPE FASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Directions For Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


‘0: 


R. 8, MENAMIN, 





515-521 + MINOR +ST.,+ PHILADELPHIA. 
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CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 
In English and German. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Picafor all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto. 


Prices Lower, and 
nished by any 


ote ely Om 
or similar Bata 


Any other information stion wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


Established 1865 





(5, 2REREY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


soeeee Prt oa a Pole [romp eeseee 


325 WALNUT STREET, 


Price, 30 Ots. per Pound. PHILADELPHIA. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


Rati, RERS OF 


yoved Roller Comp 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Limp aund, 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 
2. As — eget ae eg BE ag aE 
"wea ——* PRICE LIST, 


% Half Medium Rollers, go cts. | Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
Quarter “ « 60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per. { 
Ge——~* COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. =. 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


——£ 








HANSON BROTHERS, 
JELECTROTY PERS. ( 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











HEMPEL’S 


PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 


- $250. Key, 
3:00. “ > =e 


No. 1, per dozen, 
No. 2, 
For Sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Phila. 


- so0cts. 





A. M. COLLINS, SON & 0O., 
MANUFACTURERS OF al 





PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 


\Ste- Sa CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. — a) 


Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


T.M.SIMPSON, - 215. Seventh St., Phila. 





FRANZ TOOMEYW, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all size 2 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. . 


4@™ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B 





PHILADELPHIA, 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0,, THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., R. S. MENAMIN, 


108-116 Franklin Street, 


Pamphlet Binders, ae ae TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


Manufacturers of 517 MINOR STREET, 
woond TYPE, PHILADELPHIA. 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and rae >, 
Pamphiet Binding for Printers a Specialty. BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. Everything needed in a Printing Office. 


WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, + BRONZE + POWDERS + 


. - , Superior and Unchangeable. 
AS, , >, , AY? 
LUGYE v) OF 7) 10 Wo Z) df, THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


709 SANSOM STREET, R. S. MENAMIN, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 














EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
—jJ-WC ARMSTRONG £60 \ and true, in yard lengths. 
“Music Typographers and Printers. Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard 


710 Sansom St., __ Pica to 4-line, 
___ Philadelphia, Penna. 














Five-line to 12-line, 

Side Sticks 

100 yards assorted sizes 

IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), . . 

sae by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 











New MACHINE FoR SryTCHING Booxs. 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

| stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphiets and: books of all kinds 

not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or about 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or centre 
of the book, and will make a stitch of any desired 
length up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, turn 
out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and open 
perfectly, and there is no liability to tear out, as is the 
case when books are wired. Where fine work is re- 
quired they are invaluadle. 





The machine is now being used in almost every 
prominent Blank-book Manufactory in the country, 
and is fast gaining for itself a firm hold among the 
binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary to state 
DIAMETER and speEp of shaft from which belt will 
run to machine. 


PRICES :.—— 


Steam-power Machine, Complete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 


et Be 


2. MEN AMIN, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THB 


>) PARAGON & 


PAPER ANDO CARD 


Gutting Machine. 


The 14 inch, 22% inch and 25 inch Lever Paragons gauge to a half inch 
of the knife. The 30 inch Lever and 32 inch Lever and Hand Wheel Ma- 
chines gauge to three-fourths of an inch, 

They cut accurately and have extraordinary power. 





All sizes constructed entirely of iron and steel. 


PRICES: 
14 inch, $45; . boxing,$1. | 25 inch, $110; skidded free. 
22% inch $80; skidded free. | 3Qin., lever, $175; 6s 
32 inch, lever, $225; partial boxing, $5. 
32 inch, hand wheel, $275; partial boxing, $7. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 
MANUFACTURER, 
328 VINE S8T., & 327 NEW 8T., PHILADELPHIa. 
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= | Envelopes! | Envelopes! 


bout 


ne FLAT PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, CARDS AND CARDBOARD, 


sired 
> ma- 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes, and Advertising Novelties. 


“ BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. -#- FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 
‘ THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 


twill Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers, 
505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ers AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘printing rec snd machinery. Having Harts Printing Press Counter, 





bceu sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 4 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. Ln Ln ina ta = 
For Sale throughout vhe United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R, 8. MENAMIN, and others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’'S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








NEW YORK. 

















PUBLISHERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


SS rh ce a 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


ee el _— 


J. G. DITMAN & CO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK 60,, 


(LIMITED,) 





PIRUNITzINIc] |ZwiK 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 





| MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION |) = 2, ning 


===>. —_—___ ®) 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. ie Se Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and &. S. Menamin. ome 


© 





| |) <0 9p eet > —____. 
| Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work : 


A SPECIALTY. 








THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC. fs 


‘| HE FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 

Purnished and Put Up at | Lr the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
LOWEST RATES. chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 

any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past FIFTEEN 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired | Yeni mained ast eS 
AND SET UP. R. 8. MENAMIN, 


A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Pree Propriator Franklin Machine Shop, 


515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
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IMPROVED 





RBIVETED ¢ =e 











<< SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASG-LINED GALLEYS, « 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner w#// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 «x 10 inches inside $2 00 | 10x 16 inches inside 
84% x 13 2 50| 12x 18 " 
9 xI4 sisees 27S 14 x 20 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22% inches inside $3 00 | 10 x 22¥ inches inside 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 


Single Column, 35 x 23%/ Double Column, 64% x 234% 








- BOOK, JOB 5 ep NEWSPAPER GALLEYS | we 








SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
+ et 


Maroracronen avo tom taue a Ry §, MENAMIN, 0532 dos sr, Pouanecra, 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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AR. S. Menamin’s Wroucet-lron CHases kt 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material 








Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASRS 
Bize of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. jl SET ors 
17 x 21 15 x 8% $10 00 


20 X 25 18 x 10% Iz oo 


I IN. IRON 


24 X 29 22 x12% 12 
26 x 34 23% = 15 13 00 
29 X 42 26% x 19 14 « 
32 X 47 29% x 2% 15 
35x51 32% x 23u% 17 
38 x 55 35% x 254% 18 5 
- + + 41X60 3856 x 27% 20 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair 
17 X 21 15 x 8% $13 50 
20 XK 25 18 


1% IN 


1% IN 





10% 14 50 


I IN. IRON 


22 12% 15 50 


» 
x 
234 x15 16 50 
x 
x 





26% x 19 17 50 
29% 21% 19 00 
32% x 234% 
35% x 25% 
38% x 27% 

Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 

1S x19 
88 x43 


1% IN 


1% IN. 





z 
° 
§ 


22 X37 
23% X 31% 
26% x 39% 
290% x 44% 
3244 x 48% 
35% x 52% 13 00 
38% x 57% 14 00 
Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price, each 
2 15 xiI9 $5 00 
25 18 x23 5 50 


14% in. 1% IN, 


I IN, IRON 


29 22 X27 6 00 
23% x 31% 6 50 
26% x 39% 7 5° 
29% x 44% 8 oo 
32% x 48% 9 00 
3544 x 52% 10 00 
38% x57% Il 00 
News Chase, 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each 
17 X 21 15 x19 $5 00 
38 x23 6 oo 


1% IN. 


1% IN. 


I IN. IRON 


24 X 29 22 X27 7 oo 
23% X 31% 8 00 

29 X 42 26% x 39% 9 <0 
29% x 4434 80 CO 
32% x 48% 31 GO 
354 x 52% 2 
38% x 57% 


1% IN. 


1% IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the Aind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER 1RON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made 


TERMS CASH. R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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SILENT | COR PRINTERS. 
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GAS ENGINE. 


Over 8,000 Delivered. SMBS ats aR ee Sk ai Si ae 


ww 


‘ ° ’ = 
ot ne Ty "a —O%¥Oss— 


ADVANTAGES : 


ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES. 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY , | 
WITH A MATCH. e t i f CLEANLINESS, 
|| 4 ECONOMY. 
ALWAYS READY TO ; 4 | 
GIVE OUT ITS a ; \ y 2 CONVENIENCE, 
FULL POWER Me aa ’ a te SAFETY, 
AT ONCE. = - ° ae DURABILITY. 


CMa) 
SER 
es “6) 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 


—-._ PRICE, $375. —->— 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 





